BRITISH INDUSTRY
coal-owners to sell their products without having
recourse to rational methods of production, and the
result was that a great number of small and even very
small pits remained in existence. This decentraliza-
tion of industry, which was encouraged by natural
conditions, fell in with the equally natural tendency of
the Englishman to individualistic management.
As long as the world economic system and world
trade were still experiencing their halcyon days prior
to the World War these infantile sicknesses of the
British economic system were not felt either in the coal-
mining or in any other industry. Good profits were
made and there was no difficulty in marketing produc-
tion. However, after the World War these defects
made themselves felt with redoubled force owing to the
fact that many countries were impoverished and no
longer appeared on the world market as purchasers,
but instead strove to encourage their own industries and
replace their previous imports by their own production.
In the first post-war years the world experienced a
rush of feverish economic activity which seemed to be a
continuation and an intensification of the pre-war
period of prosperity, but soon the reaction set in
inexorably. For a time, however, even then, the
British coal-mining industry was in luck. A big coal
strike in the United States and then the French occupa-
tion of the Ruhr created an abnormal demand for
British coal and relieved the industry of the necessity
to rationalize its production. And when these tempor-
ary advantages disappeared the government sprang
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